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As anthropologists began comparing notes on the world's few remaining primitive cultures, 
they discovered something unexpected. From the most isolated tribal societies in Africa to 
the most distant islands in the Pacific, people shared essentially the same definition of what 
is news. They shared the same kind of gossip. They even looked for the same qualities in 
the messengers they picked to gather and deliver their news. They wanted people who 
could run swiftly over the next hill, accurately gather information, and engagingly retell it. 
Historians have pieced together that the same basic news values have held constant 
through time. "Humans have exchanged a similar mix of news . . . throughout history and 
across cultures," historian Mitchell Stephens has written. 


How do we explain the mystery of this consistency? The answer, historians and sociologists 
have concluded, is that news satisfies a basic human impulse. People have an intrinsic need 
-- an instinct -- to know what is occurring beyond their direct experience. Being aware of 
events we cannot see for ourselves engenders a sense of security, control, and confidence. 
One writer has called it "a hunger for human awareness." 


One of the first things people do when meeting a friend or acquaintance is share 
information. "Have you heard about. . . ?" We want to know if they've heard what we have, 
and if they heard it the same way. There is a thrill in a shared sense of discovery. We form 
relationships, choose friends, make character judgments, based partly on whether someone 
reacts to information the same way we do. 


When the flow of news is obstructed, "a darkness falls," and anxiety grows. The world, in 
effect, becomes too quiet. We feel alone. John McCain, the U.S. senator from Arizona, writes 
that in his five and a half years as a prisoner of war in Hanoi, what he missed most was not 
comfort, food, freedom, or even his family and friends. "The thing | missed most was 
information -- free uncensored, undistorted, abundant information." 


Call it the Awareness Instinct. 


We need news to live our lives, to protect ourselves, bond with each other, identify friends 
and enemies. Journalism is simply the system societies generate to supply this news. That 
is why we care about the character of news and journalism we get: they influence the 
quality of our lives, our thoughts, and our culture. Writer Thomas Cahill, the author of 
several popular books on the history of religion, has put it this way: you can tell "the 
worldview of a people... the invisible fears and desires . . . in a culture's stories." 


At a moment of revolution in communications, what do the stories we tell say about our 
worldview, our fears, desires, and values? 


On a rainy Saturday in June 1997, twenty-five journalists gathered at the Harvard Faculty 
Club. Around the long table sat editors of several of the nation's top newspapers, as well as 
some of the most influential names in television and radio, several of the top journalism 
educators, and some of the country's most prominent authors. They were there because 
they thought something was seriously wrong with their profession. They barely recognized 


what they considered journalism in much of the work of their colleagues. Instead of serving 
a larger public interest, they feared, their profession was damaging it. 


The public, in turn, increasingly distrusted journalists, even hated them. And it would only 
get worse. By 1999, just 21% of Americans would think the press cared about people, down 
from 41% in 1985. Only 58% would respect the press's watchdog role, a drop from 67% in 
1985. Less than half, just 45%, would think the press protected democracy. That 
percentage had been nearly ten points higher in 1985. 


What was different that day in Cambridge was that many of the journalists in the room -- 
and around the country -- were beginning to agree with the public. "In the newsroom we no 
longer talk about journalism," said Max King, then editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer. "We 
are consumed with business pressure and the bottom line," agreed another editor. News 
was becoming entertainment and entertainment news. Journalists' bonuses were 
increasingly tied to the company's profit margins, not the quality of their work. Finally, 
Columbia University professor James Carey offered what many recalled as a summation: 
"The problem is that you see journalism disappearing inside the larger world of 
communications. What you yearn to do is recover journalism from that larger world." 


Implied in that was something more important. If journalism -- the system by which we get 
our news -- was being subsumed, what would replace it? Advertising? Entertainment? E- 
commerce? Propaganda? Some new hybrid of all these? And what would the consequence 
be? 


The answers matter, the group thought, to the public and news-people both. Journalism 
provides something unique to a culture -- independent, reliable, accurate, and 
comprehensive information that citizens require to be free. A journalism that is asked to 
provide something other than that subverts democratic culture. This is what happens when 
governments control the news, as in Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union. We're seeing it 
again in places like Singapore, where news is controlled to encourage capitalism but 
discourage participation in public life. Something akin to this may be taking root in the 
United States in a more purely commercial form, as when news outlets owned by larger 
corporations are used to promote their conglomerate parent's products, to engage in subtle 
lobbying or corporate rivalry, or are intermingled with advertising to boost profits. The issue 
isn't just the loss of journalism. At stake is whether, as citizens, we have access to 
independent information that makes it possible for us to take part in governing ourselves. 


The group decided on a plan: engage journalists and the public in a careful examination of 
what journalism was supposed to be. We set out to answer two questions. If newspeople 


thought journalism was somehow different from other forms of communication, how was it 
different? If they thought journalism needed to change but that some core principles 
needed to endure, what were those principles? 


Over the next two years, the group, now calling itself the Committee of Concerned 
Journalists, organized the most sustained, systematic, and comprehensive examination 
ever conducted by journalists of news gathering and its responsibilities. We held 21 public 
forums attended by 3,000 people and involving testimony from more than 300 journalists. 
We partnered with a team of university researchers who conducted more than a hundred 


three-and-a-half-hour interviews with journalists about their values. We produced two 
surveys of journalists about their principles. We held a summit of First Amendment and 


journalism scholars. With the Project for Excellence in Journalism we produced nearly a 
dozen content studies of news reporting. We studied the history of those journalists who 
came before us. 


This book is the fruit of that examination. It is not an argument. It is, rather, a description of 
the theory and culture of journalism that emerged from three years of listening to citizens 
and journalists, from our empirical studies, and from our reading of the history of the 
profession as it evolved in the United States. 


We learned, among other things, that society expects journalists to apply this theory, and 
citizens to understand it, though it is seldom studied or clearly articulated. This lack of 
clarity, for both citizens and newspeople, has weakened journalism and is now weakening 
democratic society. Unless we can grasp and reclaim the theory of a free press, journalists 
risk allowing their profession to disappear. In that sense, the crisis of our culture, and our 
journalism, is a crisis of conviction. 


There are, we have distilled from our search, some clear principles that journalists agree on 
-- and that citizens have a right to expect. They are principles that have ebbed and flowed 
over time, but they have always in some manner been evident. They are the elements of 


journalism. 


The first among them is that the purpose of journalism is to provide people with the 
information they need to be free and self-governing. 


To fulfil this task: 


1. Journalism's first obligation is to the truth. 

2. Its first loyalty is to citizens. 

3. Its essence is a discipline of verification. 

4. Its practitioners must maintain an independence from those they cover. 
5. It must serve as an independent monitor of power. 

6. It must provide a forum for public criticism and compromise. 

7. It must strive to make the significant interesting and relevant. 

8. It must keep the news comprehensive and proportional. 

9. Its practitioners must be allowed to exercise their personal conscience. 


Peel 


Nor is this the first moment that the way we get news has gone through momentous 
transition. It has happened each time there is a period of significant, social, economic, and 
technological change. It occurred in the 1830s and 1840s with the arrival of the telegraph, 
in the 1880s with the drop in prices of paper and the influx of immigrants. It occurred again 
in the 1920s with the invention of radio and the rise of the tabloids and the culture of 
gossip and celebrity. And it occurred with the invention of television and the arrival of the 
Cold War. 


It is occurring now with the advent of cable followed by the Internet. The collision this time 


may be more dramatic. For the first time in our history, the news increasingly is produced 
by companies outside journalism, and this new economic organization is important. We are 
facing the possibility that independent news will be replaced by self- interested 
commercialism posing as news. If that occurs, we will lose the press as an independent 
institution, free to monitor the other powerful forces and institutions in society. 


In the new century, one of the most profound questions for democratic society is whether 
an independent press survives. The answer will depend on whether journalists have the 
clarity and conviction to articulate what an independent press means, and whether, as 
citizens, the rest of us care. 


This book is intended as a first step in helping journalists articulate those values and 
helping citizens create a demand for a journalism connected to the principles that spawned 
the free press in the first place. 


The Principles of Journalism 


In 1997, an organization then administered by PEJ, the Committee of Concerned 
Journalists, began a national conversation among citizens and news people to 
identify and clarify the principles that underlie journalism. After four years of 
research, including 20 public forums around the country, a reading of journalism 
history, a national survey of journalists, and more, the group released a 
Statement of Shared Purpose that identified nine principles. These became the 
basis for The Elements of Journalism, the book by PEJ Director Tom Rosenstiel 
and CCJ Chairman and PEJ Senior Counselor Bill Kovach. Here are those 
principles, as outlined in the original Statement of Shared Purpose. 


A Statement of Purpose 


After extended examination by journalists themselves of the character of journalism at the 
end of the twentieth century, we offer this common understanding of what defines our 
work. The central purpose of journalism is to provide citizens with accurate and reliable 
information they need to function in a free society. 


This encompasses myriad roles--helping define community, creating common language and 
common knowledge, identifying a community's goals, heroes and villains, and pushing 
people beyond complacency. This purpose also involves other requirements, such as being 
entertaining, serving as watchdog and offering voice to the voiceless. 


Over time journalists have developed nine core principles to meet the task. They comprise 
what might be described as the theory of journalism: 


1. Journalism's first obligation is to the truth 


Democracy depends on citizens having reliable, accurate facts put in a meaningful context. 
Journalism does not pursue truth in an absolute or philosophical sense, but it can--and 
must--pursue it in a practical sense. This "journalistic truth" is a process that begins with 
the professional discipline of assembling and verifying facts. Then journalists try to convey 
a fair and reliable account of their meaning, valid for now, subject to further investigation. 
Journalists should be as transparent as possible about sources and methods so audiences 
can make their own assessment of the information. Even in a world of expanding voices, 
accuracy is the foundation upon which everything else is built--context, interpretation, 
comment, criticism, analysis and debate. The truth, over time, emerges from this forum. As 
citizens encounter an ever greater flow of data, they have more need--not less--for 
identifiable sources dedicated to verifying that information and putting it in context. 


2. Its first loyalty is to citizens 


While news organizations answer to many constituencies, including advertisers and 
shareholders, the journalists in those organizations must maintain allegiance to citizens and 
the larger public interest above any other if they are to provide the news without fear or 
favor. This commitment to citizens first is the basis of a news organization's credibility, the 
implied covenant that tells the audience the coverage is not slanted for friends or 
advertisers. Commitment to citizens also means journalism should present a representative 
picture of all constituent groups in society. Ignoring certain citizens has the effect of 
disenfranchising them. The theory underlying the modern news industry has been the belief 
that credibility builds a broad and loyal audience, and that economic success follows in 
turn. In that regard, the business people in a news organization also must nurture--not 
exploit--their allegiance to the audience ahead of other considerations. 


3. Its essence is a discipline of verification 


Journalists rely on a professional discipline for verifying information. When the concept of 
objectivity originally evolved, it did not imply that journalists are free of bias. It called, 
rather, for a consistent method of testing information--a transparent approach to evidence-- 
precisely so that personal and cultural biases would not undermine the accuracy of their 
work. The method is objective, not the journalist. Seeking out multiple witnesses, disclosing 
as much as possible about sources, or asking various sides for comment, all signal such 
standards. This discipline of verification is what separates journalism from other modes of 
communication, such as propaganda, fiction or entertainment. But the need for professional 
method is not always fully recognized or refined. While journalism has developed various 
techniques for determining facts, for instance, it has done less to develop a system for 
testing the reliability of journalistic interpretation. 


4. Its practitioners must maintain an independence from those they cover 


Independence is an underlying requirement of journalism, a cornerstone of its reliability. 
Independence of spirit and mind, rather than neutrality, is the principle journalists must 
keep in focus. While editorialists and commentators are not neutral, the source of their 
credibility is still their accuracy, intellectual fairness and ability to inform--not their devotion 
to a certain group or outcome. In our independence, however, we must avoid any tendency 
to stray into arrogance, elitism, isolation or nihilism. 


5. It must serve as an independent monitor of power 


Journalism has an unusual capacity to serve as watchdog over those whose power and 
position most affect citizens. The Founders recognized this to be a rampart against 
despotism when they ensured an independent press; courts have affirmed it; citizens rely 
on it. As journalists, we have an obligation to protect this watchdog freedom by not 
demeaning it in frivolous use or exploiting it for commercial gain. 


6. It must provide a forum for public criticism and compromise 


The news media are the common carriers of public discussion, and this responsibility forms 
a basis for our special privileges. This discussion serves society best when it is informed by 
facts rather than prejudice and supposition. It also should strive to fairly represent the 
varied viewpoints and interests in society, and to place them in context rather than 
highlight only the conflicting fringes of debate. Accuracy and truthfulness require that as 
framers of the public discussion we not neglect the points of common ground where 
problem solving occurs. 


7. It must strive to make the significant interesting and relevant 


Journalism is storytelling with a purpose. It should do more than gather an audience or 
catalogue the important. For its own survival, it must balance what readers know they want 
with what they cannot anticipate but need. In short, it must strive to make the significant 
interesting and relevant. The effectiveness of a piece of journalism is measured both by 
how much a work engages its audience and enlightens it. This means journalists must 
continually ask what information has most value to citizens and in what form. While 
journalism should reach beyond such topics as government and public safety, a journalism 
overwhelmed by trivia and false significance ultimately engenders a trivial society. 


8. It must keep the news comprehensive and proportional 


Keeping news in proportion and not leaving important things out are also cornerstones of 
truthfulness. Journalism is a form of cartography: it creates a map for citizens to navigate 
society. Inflating events for sensation, neglecting others, stereotyping or being 
disproportionately negative all make a less reliable map. The map also should include news 
of all our communities, not just those with attractive demographics. This is best achieved 
by newsrooms with a diversity of backgrounds and perspectives. The map is only an 
analogy; proportion and comprehensiveness are subjective, yet their elusiveness does not 
lessen their significance. 


9. Its practitioners must be allowed to exercise their personal conscience 


Every journalist must have a personal sense of ethics and responsibility--a moral compass. 
Each of us must be willing, if fairness and accuracy require, to voice differences with our 
colleagues, whether in the newsroom or the executive suite. News organizations do well to 
nurture this independence by encouraging individuals to speak their minds. This stimulates 
the intellectual diversity necessary to understand and accurately cover an increasingly 
diverse society. It is this diversity of minds and voices, not just numbers, that matters. 


